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The following Branches are organized and will be voted on at the 
San Francisco Biennial: 


Beloit, Beloit, Wis.; Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Greenwich, Green- 
wich, Conn.; Imperial Valley, Imperial, Cal.; Sioux City, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Oshkosh, Oshkosh, Wis.; Rochester, Rochester, N.Y.; South- 
ern Colorado, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Superior, Superior, Wis. 


FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1915 


EvuROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae offers a fellowship of five 
hundred dollars for the year 1916-17 available for study in Europe or 
America. 

The fellowship is open to any woman holding a degree in Arts, 
Science, or Literature; in general, preference is given to those candidates 
who have completed at least two years of graduate work, and have a 
definite research in progress. The award is based on evidence of the 
character and ability of the candidate and promise of success in her 
chosen line of work. It is understood that the Fellow will devote herself 
unreservedly to study and research, and that she will send reports of her 
work from time to time to the chairman of the committee. 

Applications must be made by personal letter from the candidate to 
the chairman of the committee, accompanied by: 

1. A certificate from the Registrar of the college or university which 
awarded the degree or degrees previously received. 

2. Evidence of sound health. 

3. An account of previous educational training and a definite state- 
ment of plans for future work and of the reasons for applying for the 
fellowship. 

4. Testimonials as to ability and character from qualified judges. 
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5. Evidence of scientific or literary work in the form of theses or 
papers or accounts of scientific research. 

Documents and letters submitted by the candidates are returned if 
accompanied by postage for the purpose; but letters written directly to 
the committee are retained. 

Applications for this fellowship for the year 1916-17 must be in the 
hands of the committee on or before January 1, 1916, and should be 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 

MARGARET E. Matrtsy, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York City, N.Y. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of five hundred dollars is available for study in Europe 
or America. 

Candidates for this fellowship must hold the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or must present work which would entitle them to the Ph.D. 
degree. 

Applications for this fellowship for the year 1916-17 must be in the 
hands of the committee on or before January 1, 1916, and should be 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 

MarGaRET E. MAttsy, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York City, N.Y. 


Woman’s EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FELLOWSHIP 


The Woman’s Education Association of Boston offers a fellowship of 
five hundred dollars for the year 1916-17, available for study in Europe. 
The conditions are the same as those prescribed for the A.C.A. European 
Fellowship. 

Applications for this fellowship for the year 1916-17 must be in the 
hands of the committee on or before January 1, 1916, and should be 
addressed to the chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. Norwoop P. HALLOWELL, West Medford, Mass. 


BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


The Baltimore Association for the Promotion of University Educa- 
tion of Women offers a fellowship of six hundred dollars for the year 
1916-17, available for study at an American or European university. 

As a rule this fellowship is awarded to candidates who have done one 
or two years of graduate work, preference being given to women from 
Maryland and the South. 
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In exceptional instances the fellowship may be held two successive 
years by the same person. 

It is understood that the Fellow will devote herself unreservedly to 
study and research, and that she will send a report of her work, April 1, 
1917, to the Secretary. 

Blank forms of application may be obtained from the President or 
from any member of Committee on Award. 

Documents and letters submitted by the candidates are returned if 
accompanied by postage for the purpose; but letters written directly to 
the committee are retained. 

All applications must be in the hands of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Award before January 1, 1916. 


Dr. Mary SHERWOOD, The Arundel, Baltimore, Md. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
IN RELATING AN UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 
TO LATER VOCATIONAL WORK 


CORA HELEN COOLIDGE 


The cultural work of the B.A. college so far outweighs all other lines 
that it has practically the entire weight of consideration. I do not 
believe in advertising our B.A. colleges as vocational, nor do I see the 
necessity of saying much about it. I would not offer to students short 
cuts to a vocation as an inducement to enter certain colleges in preference 
to others not offering such courses. On the other hand, when certain 
local opportunities, conditions, and demands, together with the right 
person as guide, offer to any college a clear and definite chance to do 
so-called vocational work closely allied to its cultural courses the idea 
that such work might be related to vocational work need not frighten 
us away from embracing such opportunities. 

That many cultural colleges have found opportunities of this kind is 
clearly shown by their catalogue courses. ‘To quote from two such cata- 
logues only: “Secondary education: In connection with this course the 
Department of Education requires a semester of systematic practice 
teaching in a High School to be done as independent work under the 
guidance of the Department and the co-operation of the principal of the 
High School.” ‘Professional training courses in vocations for which 
a college education is a natural preparation; as for instance, Scientific 
Assistant in some of the lines now opening up to women, courses 1, 2, 3, 
and 6 should be taken. For preparation to follow Horticulture or Land- 
scape Gardening, 1, 5, and g are the suitable courses.” And so on. 
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Nearly every catalogue of the most conservative kind offers some 
examples in this direction. We are surprised, in fact, to find how wide- 
spread is this movement in colleges which we think of as. distinctly 
cultural. 

A special opportunity for so-called vocational courses came to Pitts- 
burgh after the well-known Pittsburgh Survey. The city was awakened 
to social needs in every direction and filled with expert workers; the 
opportunities for apprentice work were numerous; the experts were at 
command as lecturers; the young women of the city were alert and we 
felt that a course in social service could better be given in a cultural 
college, combining such training with regular courses in psychology, 
ethics, education, history, sociology, economics, modern language, and 
certain courses in the departments of expression and physical training, 
than in a vocational school. Such courses must, however, promote 
scholarship and must not detract from the cultural value of the B.A. 
degree. 

In the article on “Tests of College Efficiency” in the March Educa- 
tional Review, the author says: “Suggested means for promoting 
scholarship includes special devices in grading, awarding honors or 
special mention, degrees with distinction, Phi Beta Kappa prizes, extra 
credit for high-grade work, etc. Why have we here no hint that scholar- 
ship may be stimulated by connecting in some way a student’s college 
work with his prospective vocational interests? . . . . One of the essen- 
tial problems of the college is to find some effective means of introducing 
the ‘life-career’ motive into college students’ work, and of doing this 
without destroying the college as such and turning it into a technical 
school.” 

In Pennsylvania College for Women we aim to keep the cultural idea 
uppermost throughout the social service course. The course requires 
two hours a week for two years, one hour in the classroom in study of 
social problems, the other in practice. We planned the practice work 
carefully along the following lines: (1) to defer practice work until the 
Junior year to secure more maturity on the part of the student, with the 
novelty of the term “social service” worn away as a means of attracting 
thoughtless students; (2) not to allow enough time for practice work to 
make any serious encroachment on academic time for cultural courses; 
(3) to make such time add definitely to the cultural value of other courses; 
(4) to limit the practice work to one houra year. As this work cannot 
begin until the Sophomore year, there can be only three hours of practice 
out of the required academic sixty. This hour carries with it the prepa- 
ration time and practically means one afternoon or evening a week for 
three years. The practice hour the first year consists of visits to various 
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agencies and institutions in the city under expert supervision; the second 
year the practice hour is one afternoon or evening a week of actual 
service in selected agencies or institutions, under the joint supervision 
of the college department and the agency; the third year practice is 
elective. 

Experience has shown us that the course is best adapted to large 
cities; that students must be taken care of in limited numbers; that 
large classes cannot do as effective work as small ones; and that the 
right person must be secured as head of the department. The head of 
our Social Service School is a college graduate, a student of the School 
of Philanthropy, a graduate student in universities, has had many years’ 
experience on state boards of charity and associated city charities, and 
also an acquaintance and sympathy with local work. We find that the 
lengthening of the time during which the work proceeds in connection 
with other work brings a cultural effect not so easily attained when the 
same amount of practical work is carried in one year; that students get 
from the visiting, and then from the practice, a practical viewpoint; an 
analysis of actual social conditions; experience in dealing with human 
nature; breadth of view; and enlarged interests which they would not 
receive in theoretical and cultural courses alone. 

We are therefore willing to give credit because we feel that we have 
really stimulated scholarship and have been giving back a cultural effect 
greater than we have taken away by two, or even three, hours of so-called 
vocational work, out of sixty cultural hours. Although we rarely men- 
tion it to the students, we have shortened the period of apprenticeship, 
since every student desiring it has taken a professional position on finish- 
ing the course. A graduate from this course in June, 1912, applied in the 
following September to enter one of our best-known schools of philan- 
thropy. She was told after an examination of her work that she had 
made all necessary preparation for a professional position and one was 
immediately given her, which she still holds. 

More interesting still is the training of efficient volunteer workers. 
I am always glad to hear of our graduates who take up some form of this 
work because of the interest aroused by this course. Not long ago I was 
at a dinner of social workers and overheard the new extension secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Young Woman’s Christian Association saying, “I have 
sixty-four volunteer workers, but the most efficient one is Miss ve 
naming a former student in this course from a wealthy home. 

I am sure that we all long for the day when our various women’s 
boards shall have many women who have had definite experience and 
training along these lines. Far more to me than the fact that we are 
giving a “‘life-career’’ motive to a few women is the knowledge that we 
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are giving a “life-interest”’ motive to many of a kind bound to affect 
society for good. 

This is a brief account of one experiment in relating an undergraduate 
course in a cultural college to later vocational work. Perhaps it is well 
that we of a conservative school are convinced slowly, for it makes us pro- 
ceed with corresponding thoughtfulness. On one point, however, of this 
most interesting development in education we can all rejoice; namely, 
in the eagerness of our student body for broadening influences and for 
definite efficiency. 


WILL LIMITED HOURS OF WORK AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE FORCE WOMEN OUT OF INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITION ? 


KATHERINE PHILIPS EDSON 
Member California Industrial Welfare Commission 


Whether the limitation of hours of work and the fixing of a legal 
minimum wage will tend to eliminate women from industry is a problem 
that is before many state commissions and other bodies for solution. 
In Australasia and England where such legislation is beyond the experi- 
mental stage the problem is entirely different, as men are included with 
women and minors in all such laws. 

We, in California, have some basis for an opinion in the first part of 
this problem. In 1911 the first legislature under Governor Johnson’s 
administration passed an eight-hour law for women; this fixes the maxi- 
mum hours at forty-eight per week and eight per day. It was interest- 
ing in reading the testimony before the congressional committee during 
the discussion of the Peters-LaFollette bill to recognize our old enemies 
with the same platitudes for arguments and the same fear of results 
that appeared before our legislative committees in Sacramento; how 
it would be impossible for laundries to do business and compete with 
the Japanese and Chinese with no legal restrictions; how it was impos- 
sible to run a hotel on an eight-hour shift, with the dire prediction of the 
employment of Japanese and Armenians for chamber work and the 
substitution of men in the dining-rooms and kitchens. 

After the law had been in effect about a year the California Bureau 
of Labor Statistics made an investigation of employers covering the 
following points: (1) Have any women been discharged on account of the 
eight-hour law? (2) Have the wages of women been reduced? (3) 
Statement of the views of the employers on the eight-hour law. (4) State- 
ment of the views of the women on the eight-hour law. 
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The answers obtained from 2,000 establishments employing women 
showed that less than a dozen women had actually been discharged on 
account of the eight-hour law. Practically there had been no reduction 
in wages, even in the case of those women working on piece-work. We 
were informed that these women accomplished as much in eight hours as 
they formerly did in eight and a half or nine hours. In some factories 
the rate has been slightly increased to permit them to earn as much as 
formerly. The majority of employers in these factories informed us 
that the eight-hour law has increased the efficiency of the women; in 
other words, that they accomplish more in a shorter period of time. 
Over 75 per cent of the employers of women stated that they had no 
objection to offer to the law, while about 20 per cent stated that they 
had no objection to a forty-eight-hour week, but were opposed to a strict 
eight-hour-a-day law. This objection was based principally upon the 
inconvenience caused office departments around the first of the month. 
Less than 5 per cent of the employers voiced any opposition to the eight- 
hour law. In our investigation we found only two or three instances 
where women were displaced by men. We have compared schedules 
obtained two years ago with those obtained in 1910 (before the eight- 
hour law was in operation) from the principal employers of women, and 
find, almost without exception, that the number of women employed 
has increased rather than diminished. 

The investigation in hotels showed that in the 49 principal hotels of 
San Francisco and vicinity, employing 726 women, only 7 women had 
been discharged, and 75 women had been added as a result of the eight- 
hour law. Reports on 34 hotels of Los Angeles and vicinity, employing 
680 women, showed that 24 women had been discharged, and 76 women 
added, while 65 women in two hotels had had their wages reduced. 
A few hotel cooks were thrown out of that employment. Possibly this 
class has been hurt the most. Some were forced into domestic service 
and other lines of work. 

The highly organized trades, that had secured for themselves shorter 
hours through organization, were the only class that suffered a reduction 
of wages, which they did on account of the prohibition of overtime work, 
which was paid for at the rate of time anda half. The Garment Workers, 
the Laundry Workers, and other solidly organized trades unions volun- 
tarily gave up this gain that they had made for themselves, and also in 
some cases the Saturday afternoon holiday, to get for all women what 
they had earned for themselves. 

Some effort has been made in certain retail stores to substitute young 
boys for the stockwomen. The legislature of 1913 passed a law pro- 
hibiting minors, which includes all males and females under eighteen 
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years of age, from working over eight hours a day. Now any boys 
displacing stockwomen must be over eighteen years of age, and their 
number is negligible. At least they are not displacing any women who 
would otherwise be employed. 

After the law had been in operation about a year and a half the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics made an investigation of women employees 
in factories, stores, and all places where women worked. At least 90 
per cent of the women answering the schedules declared in enthusiastic 
terms in favor of the law. They said that the shorter day was a “god- 
send,” a “boon,” and many asked for the further protection of a legal 
minimum wage. Probably 7 per cent preferred a forty-eight-hour week 
with the privilege of working eight and a half hours per day so that they 
could have their Saturday afternoons off. Many employers grant 
Saturday afternoons off, at least during the summer months. The 
Bureau of Labor opposes any such change in the law, which would 
render it practically valueless because it would be almost impossible to 
detect violations. The officers of the law would be obliged to watch 
for violations for six days instead of one, as we do now. 

The just manner in which the eight-hour law has been enforced has 
prepared the employing classes for the next and obvious step—the fixing 
of a legal minimum wage. Here we have no experience from which to 
speak, but we can already see the tendencies for action. It is the duty 
of the Industrial Welfare Commission to make a complete investigation 
of the wages, conditions of work, and general welfare of women and 
minors employed in any occupation, trade, or industry in California, and 
to fix a minimum wage based upon the cost of proper living. 

The policy of the Commission has been to seek the closest co- 
operation of both employers and employees, where possible. To this 
end conferences with representatives of the industries have been held to 
explain to them the purposes of the commission and the object of the law. 
These-conferences have been eminently successful in giving the agents of 
the Commission free access to places of employment, pay-rolls, and 
the employees themselves. We find that already the employers are 
voluntarily raising wages all along the line. The $6.00 girls are being 
paid $7.00; the $4.50 cash girls, $5.00 and $6.00. 

The employers all seem to agree that the experienced worker should 
have a good living wage, but the problem will be with the apprentice 
or learner. Minimum-wage legislation will certainly tend to fix appren- 
ticeship periods in the different industries. Commissions must guard 
against making the conditions of apprenticeship such that it will be to the 
interest of employers to employ cheaper, inexperienced help. 
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Everything is tending, if one can judge from the conversation of 
intelligent employers, to the acceptance of minimum-wage legislation 
as the natural and necessary accompaniment of the restriction of the 
hours of work. There was little or no concerted opposition to this 
legislation by employers in this state. The California Retail Dry 
Goods Association passed resolutions asking the governor and the legis- 
lature to enact such a law. The trades unions were the opponents of 
minimum-wage legislation. Their argument was that bettering wages 
and shortening hours were the incentives offered women to join trades 
unions, and that if these two great benefits were to come through the 
state it would weaken trades unions and consequently deprive the workers 
of the other great gains made by organization. They seem to have 
overlooked the fact that in every trade where minimum wages and 
wage boards have been introduced organization has followed. It is 
logical and almost necessary, as it is necessary for both sides to have 
representatives who must come from some kind of organization of the 
trade or industry. 

We are not fearing that women will be thrown out of employment in 
California. We hope the law will tend to keep the very young girl 
in school, the girl who frequently leaves because of lack of interest. 
The Commission has, as in most of the other states, the right to give to 
a woman physically defective by age or otherwise a special permit to 
allow her to work for less than the legal minimum wage. The Cali- 
fornia Commission feels, as doubtless do all who are struggling with this 
problem, that there must be close co-operation between the Commission 
and the state educational authorities to work out some system of voca- 
tional or continuation schools to fit the workers for the minimum wages, 
thus avoiding a long apprenticeship period at less than living wages. 

Such legislation will tend to make the employer anxious to keep 
the efficient workers if he has to pay a fair wage to the least efficient. 
The careless, slovenly girl will find that she must be efficient or she will 
be dropped. It will tend to efficiency in business management and in 
the personnel of the workers. 

One thing we see clearly here in California from the passage of much 
industrial legislation the past three years. It is that carefully drawn 
labor laws, justly administered and judiciously enforced, are of the 
greatest educational value to both the employing and the working 
classes. Within two years we have seen a great change here from the 
laissez-faire attitude and even rebellion at state interference to one of 
awakened responsibility and desire to co-operate with the state in 
making conditions better for the workers. A workmen’s compensation 
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act, minimum-wage legislation, and an eight-hour law for women are a 
good deal for the industries of a state to assimilate in three short years. 
To the credit of California employers it may be said that after putting 
up a stiff opposition to the enactment of the eight-hour law and the 
workmen’s compensation act, today one finds them obeying the laws 
with sincerity and a spirit of co-operation. The principles underlying 
the two laws of minima—the minimum of wage and the minimum 
of leisure—are fundamental to the well-being of the nation. We 
cannot give the seeming expediency of the moment much thought, 
but must act upon these principles, and when we do it is astonishing 
to see how both business and life adjust themselves to meet the new 
conditions. 

Probably the greatest service all these minimum-wage commissions 
in the United States will do is to show why women and children are in 
industry today. Is a country really civilized that allows the men, the 
natural breadwinners of the family, to be paid wages so low that it is 
necessary for the wife and children to supplement these earnings ? 
This is the big problem for solution. 


INVITATIONS FROM BRANCHES 


[Cordial invitations to the members of the A.C.A. to visit the branches en route 
to the San Francisco Convention have been received at the moment of going to press. 
These have been arranged in the order in which the hostess cities will be reached by 
the official party.—Eb.]} 

SEATTLE. The Seattle Branch, Mrs. Alvah L. Carr, president, 
wishes to entertain A.C.A. members en route to San Francisco on 
August 12 at any hour suiting their convenience. Travelers can reach 
friends through the Women’s University Club, 1205 5th Avenue, Tel. 
Elliott 4840, where mail also will be received.? 

Tacoma. The Tacoma Branch is anticipating with much pleasure 
the visit of the official convention party on the afternoon and evening 
of August 12, and hopes to make the “sight-seeing stop in Tacoma”’ 
an enjoyable occasion. The party will be guests of the branch while 
in Tacoma and arrangements for the entertainment of all who come in the 
special train will be made through the secretary. If any members are to 
arrive by other trains, Miss Mave Olds, 55 Broadway, will be glad to 
learn their plans in time to include them in the arrangements. 


* The owners of the new Blackstone Hotel, 8th Avenue and Pine Street, in Seattle, 
an A.C.A. woman and her mother, would be glad to make special arrangements for 
the accommodation of A.C.A. members who wish to stay longer in Seattle. 
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PorTLAND. The Oregon Branch cordially invites the members 
of the A.C.A. en route to the Convention in San Francisco to stop over 
in Portland. One feature of their entertainment will be an automobile 
ride over the new Columbia Highway, one of the scenic wonders of 
America. Will members please send their acceptance of the invitation 
to Mrs. E. P. Taggart, 671 East 21st Street N. 

Mitts CoL.ece cordially invites all members of the A.C.A. to con- 
sider the Mills College headquarters, the White and Gold Room in the 
Inside Inn, as their meeting-place and rest-room during the Convention 
week; they are also invited to drop in for a cup of tea whenever they are 
so inclined. 

SAN Jos£. The San José Branch invites the delegates to spend 
Tuesday, August 24, with it. The branch is planning a luncheon and 
to take the members by auto about the valley. One member will give a 
“tea.” It will also be possible to arrange a trip to Mount Hamilton 
and Lick Observatory on August 23, if a sufficient number desire to take 
the trip. All who are planning to visit the San José Branch will please 
address Miss Florence Carder, 630 North rst Street, San José. 

Los ANGELES. The Los Angeles Branch will maintain headquarters 
for visiting members of the A.C.A. at the rooms of the College Women’s 
Club, 300 Trinity Auditorium, Grand Avenue and oth Street, afternoons 
from August 25 to September 8. Its members will give assistance in 
finding accommodations, in sight-seeing, and, as far as possible, act as 
information bureau and hostess. Let them know by letter, telephone, 
or telegram of your visit. The Los Angeles Branch hails this opportunity 
to strengthen acquaintances and interests formed at the Convention, 
to confer some of the benefits of the Convention on resident members 
unable to attend in San Francisco, and to do its part in making the 
visit to California a memorable one. So far as possible the address 
given will also be social headquarters. 

REDLANDS, RIVERSIDE, SAN BERNARDINO. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Branch extends an invitation to members traveling by the Santa 
Fé Railroad to stop over a half-day at the cities included in their terri- 
tory. The Redlands and Riverside members will arrange a drive. 
Those who cannot arrange to stop over the members will be glad to 
meet at the trains with a greeting and welcome as they pass through. 
Send word by letter or telephone to president of the branch, Mrs. Henry 
Goodcell, 864 D Street, San Bernardino, Cal. 

DENVER. The officers of the Denver Branch will extend a cordial 
welcome to any delegates passing through the city if they may have 
word of the number to be expected. and the date of arrival. Address 
Mrs. John H. Gabriel, 1218 Downing Street. 
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AN OPEN PROGRAM FOR THE CONFERENCE OF 
WOMEN DEANS 


Wednesday Evening, August 18, at San Francisco 


“The Relation of the Men and Women Students of Our State and Coedu- 
cational Institutions,” by Dean Lucy Ward Stebbins, of the Uni- 
versity of Californnia. 

“The Problem of Helping Freshmen to Find Themselves in College,” 
by Dean Isabelle Austin, of the University of Washington. 

“Raising the Standards of Recreation,’’ by Dean Winifred J. Robinson, 
of the Women’s College of Delaware (Newark). 

“The Problem of Raising the Standards of Intellectual Life” (speaker 
to be announced later). 


The Committee on Housing of the San Francisco Branch is holding rooms 
for several of the leading hotels for the visiting delegates to the Convention 
in August. Please make your reservation at once with the Chairman of that 
committee. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Mort 
2806 Vallejo St. 
San Francisco 


St. Francis Hotel, Geary and Powell Sts.: Single room with bath, $4.00; with- 
out, $3.00; double, with bath, $7.00 and up. 

Inside Inn (recommended by the committee): Single room with bath, $3.00; 
without, $2.00; double, with bath, $4.00, without, $3.00. Fifty cents 
a day additional is added to the price of rooms for admission to the 
grounds. This entitles the guest to pass in and out of the grounds as 
often as desired. 

Kensington Hotel, Geary and Jones Sts.: All outside rooms with bath: front 
rooms, single, $2.00; double, $3.00; rear rooms, single, $1.50; double, 
$2.00. Reductions by the week. 

Women’s Hotel, Y.W.C.A., Jones St., near Geary St.: All rooms with bath: 
large rooms, single, $2.00; double, $3.00; small, single, $1.00, double, 
$1.75. Weekly rates. 

Boarding-houses, where room and meals may be obtained, can be found with 
the assistance of the Chairman of the Committee. 





The Thirty- Third General Meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae at 


San Francisco, Aug. 16-24 inclusive, 1915 


Tentative Program 
ees ee ee ee ee 


on 
Tuesday, August 17: Business meetings in the Civic Center Auditorium. 


Wi A 8: Conferences; in 
odnentey; we ns Bact at the evening an open meeting of Deans (speakers 


Thursday 19: Meetings at the University of California, Berkeley. In the afternoon 
toes banded at Gity Gone veadants WIN teseet Cha Peet 


Frida August 20: Business meetings at the Civic Center Auditorium. In the evening a 
banquet at the Fairmont Hotel. 


A . ’ will 
Saturday, rar enn eee a on the Exposition grounds. Members 


mentors Ss eet 23: Council meeting. In the evening an excursion to Mt. Hamilton Observa- 
tory and the great telescope. 


Tuesday, A 24: An invitation is extended to the members of the Association to visit the 
San José Branch at San José. 


For hotel rates in San Francisco see opposite page. 


Seen Re Ee Ernest Mott, 2806 Vallejo Street, San Francisco. Make 
reservations as soon as possible. 


The Massachusetts Building will be headquarters for A.C.A. members while on the 
Exposition grounds. All are requested to register there. ~~ 


The official will leave Chicago August 2, 1915; Minneapolis August 3, 1915, 
" tgilo~inciading diatag pA clemrvation ion cars. The ‘route will be 
and sight-seeing trips at Lake Louise, Laggan, and 
Puet nssdl tums ae’ Moto chante eae anad 
Sit, Senses regions Beans ter dahied 
tops t ng 
ae Teepe Hl Post rough the fmous Bi Shute rexon, Stone 
Pinddoes Aatseel 14. woes. 


liman berths, all 


ee ana Fomtine 15 days’ travel) and return es 
of four routes) to Chicago will be approximately $161.00. 


re ie Gud desta ak Gi ee ak 
members in the party. For reurn routes, see inside cover of January Journal. 


The prices quoted above do not include meals. So many of our members prefer to club 

together in dining-cars and hote] restaurants that it seemed unwise to increase the cost for each 

=i 2.75 per day, the amount allowed for meals. Coupons for meals may be purchased 
$0.75 for breakfast, $1.00 for luncheon, 61.0 for dinner, and ar redeemable at 


For circulars or details of the trip through the Canadian Rockies and Sound apply 
to the General Secretary, Miss Vida Hunt Francis, 1225 Spruce Street, phia, 


Frrenps of members may be included on payment of a small guest fee. 





NOTICE 


Additional copies of the March num- 
ber of the Journal of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae containing 
Heredity and Problems in “Eugenics, 
A Report of the Subcommittee on 
Eugenics, may be secured by ad- 


dressing the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750-58 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid. 








